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TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING By 


OF THE 6-4-4 PLAN 


CoMMITMENTs to the 6-44 plan are increasing. In 
educational thinking the ranks of the separatists— 
those who advocate ironclad separation of junior- 
college edueation from the rest of secondary educa- 
tion—are being decimated as there is published the 
conclusive evidence from 6-4-4 plans now in existence 
and past the stage of mere experimentation. 

The recent article in ScHoot AND Society by Pro- 
fessor Bolton! may have been a disappointment to 
students of the evidence on the junior college and the 
6-4-4 plan. While the limitations to the 644 or- 
ganization are certainly not those as quoted in Bolton’s 
article, his statement is a distinct service as a clear 
presentation of some widespread misunderstandings. 

Bolton shows himself in agreement with students of 
the junior college in ealling attention to the stultifica- 
tion self-imposed on many junior colleges by their 
adoration of the senior-college-preparatory function. 
In centering most effort on students who will transfer 
to senior colleges, many of the junior colleges have 
foresworn the original promise of the forces which 
brought the American junior college into existence. 


ROBERT I. WHITE 
DEAN, KENT (OHIO) STATE UNIVERSITY 


The success of the students transferring to senior- 
college level after junior-college attendance has been so 
clearly substantiated by numerous investigations that 
the general effectiveness of the junior colleges in this 
function is without serious question. 

As Bolton points out, however, newer demands are 
now made on the junior colleges, particularly the local 
publie junior colleges, for the provision of general edu- 
cation, terminal education, or semiprofessional train- 
ing for the 70 to 80 per cent of these students who do 
not go on to a senior-college institution. Basing their 
position on experience and evidence, the thinkers in 
this field have patiently pointed out the inevitable cir- 
cumstanees forcing 90 per cent of American local 
publie junior colleges to meet these needs success- 
fully only within the framework of secondary educa- 
tion. 

The 6-4-4 plan is the organization which makes this 
most effective. Bolton’s suggestion, on the contrary, 
is to effect a complete divorcee of the junior college 
from secondary education—the establishment of a 
totally separate junior college which can proudly pro- 
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claim its “atmosphere” and noncontamination with any 
part of the local secondary schools. This is the goal 
of the separatists and traditionalists even though for 
nearly all American publie colleges the separate in- 
stitutions, in contrast with those maintained in close 
association or integration with the local secondary 
school, mean relatively bifureated, repetitious, bank- 
rupt curriculums, inadequate housing and specialized 
facilities, less adequately trained faculty, ineffective 
guidance, a paucity of extracurricular activities, and 
wasteful administrative organization. 

A look at the major objections to the 644 plan as 
presented by Bolton gives a good indication of the 
misunderstandings widely prevalent and which have 
to be faced with evidence. 

1. The movement to establish the junior college as an 
integral part of secondary education is a backward-looking 
movement, an attempt to remodel our American secondary 
education according to universal European pattern cen- 
turtes old. 


It is news to learn of universal European patterns 
which aimed at fully popularized education through 
the age 20. In fact, 64-4 aims at further correction 
of the awkward situation which resulted from the 
strait-jacketing of the burgeoning American common 
elementary school by the adoption of the artificial 
grading system as this lower unit of the educational 
ladder reached up to tie on to the secondary unit which 
was growing down from above. When we express 
fear that the 6-4-4 plan is an artificial, foreign im- 
portation, we forget that a century ago the average 
age of entering Harvard freshmen was 16, that a 
century ago the academies were offering college cur- 
ricula, and that our high schools today offer much 
material that was found in the colleges 50 or 60 years 


ago. 

2. The 8-4 pattern is a result of a century of experi- 
mentation and thinking and is based on sound physio- 
logical and psychological reasons. Graduation at the end 
of Grade 12 has a biological cause. It is at that time 
that youth demands and needs a far different program 
from that which it has had to this point. 


Administrators working with systems reorganized on 
the 6-44 patern find the deep-rooted tradition that 
Grade 12 graduation with its corollary beliefs is timed 
perfectly to afford youth an end to a natural period of 
life and an opening to new fields which they are now 
able to explore. 

Of course, we now have ample experience and evi- 
dence contravening such a rigid concept. The evidence 
from studies of adolescence and observant school 
people is that the turning points in adolescent develop- 
ment come generally at about ages 12 and 16 instead 
of 14 and 18. Let one who desires to make his own 
inquiry peruse Part I of the 1944 Yearbook of the 
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National Society for the Study of Education, “Adoles. 
cence.”* Our outstanding students of adolescence 
there present data and conclusions showing, for ex. 
ample, that the significant factors of physiological 
growth show a leveling off between the ages of 15} 
and 163; and that the measures of development of 
reasoning power level off between the ages of 15 and 
16. The studies of Popenoe and Proctor confirm 
school people’s observations that the real break in the 
conventional school system as far as adolescent be- 
havior, interests, and abilities are concerned is between 
Grade 10 and Grade 11. It is at the age of 16 and not 
18 that youth should be entering upon a changed and 
enriched program, 

We also have evidence now that students can carry 
college-type programs successfully at an earlier age 
than has been popularly supposed. Boardman’s' 
studies of the effect of early college entrance, the pub- 
lished experiences of the University of Chicago in con- 
trasting large numbers of students admitted at the 
end of Grade 10 with those admitted after Grade 12; 
the experience of the 6-44 institutions such as that 
at Pasadena as described by Harbeson and Sexson,’ 
and other evidence show how neatly reorganization fits 
the character of the general adolescent population. 


3. They may have in mind the hope of ‘‘making’’ a 
fraternity or sorority in a big university. Generally, boys 
or girls who enter a large institution in the middle of the 
course never become so much a part of that student body 
as if they had entered as ‘‘ freshies.’’ 


As stated here this is an argument against the junior 
college generally and not against the 64~4 plan itself. 
If these omissions from college life will invalidate a 
college program for the student, then, of course, the 
whole junior-college idea is wrong. It will be gen- 
erally conceded that extracurricular activities have an 
objective of developing leadership and social respon- 
sibility. The simple fact, corroborated by investiga- 
tions, is that the student remaining in the local in- 
stitution has greater opportunities for development of 
these qualities in his first and second college years than 
if he were in an institution where he would be over- 
whelmed by numbers and by the dominance of upper- 
classmen. Further, the 644 surpasses the separate 
local junior college in these qualities except for the 
very few large, separate junior colleges. Careful in- 
vestigations into such phases of the extracurricular 
program as publications, athletics, musie, speech, as- 
semblies, special-interest clubs, ete. show a senseless 
inadequacy of the separate institution as compared 
with those junior colleges operating in close associa- 
tion with the local secondary schools. 

4. If Grades 11, 12, 13, and 14 are grouped together, 


Grades 11 and 12 probably will include at least 60 per 
cent of the total, that is juveniles will predominate. 
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The word juvenile is improper in describing Grades 
ul and 12. They are adolescents. The best evidence 
groups their general interests and needs with the 
erades above them rather than with those below them. 
The present conventional four-year high school has 
a far greater variance between Grades 9 and 12 than 
is bound to exist between Grades 11 and 14 in the 644 
pattern. The reorganized four-year junior college 
possesses more homogeneity than the conventional high 
school. If one speaks, as does Bolton, of the danger 
that immature pupils in an organization cause a level- 
ing down of the entire organization, then an equally 
valid statement would be that the colleges and uni- 
yersities could carry on a better program without 
Grades 13 and 14 in their institutions, as, of course, 
many of them do feel. 

5. Many state laws specify that the public schools in- 
clude the elementary schools and high schools but none 
specifically includes junior colleges. 


The junior colleges are specifically included in state 
legislation. There are some states, notably in the 
East, which do not legally recognize public junior 
colleges. A change can be made as was done with the 
permissive legislation for the public high schools, and 
such changes are now under contemplation in several 
states which do not now authorize public junior col- 
leges. Only ten states do not have publie junior col- 
leges. An additional nine states have public junior 
colleges maintained only as state-controlled junior 
colleges of the regional variety or as branches of a 
state university. In other words, twenty-nine states 
have local publie junior colleges, all legally maintained. 

6. The best way to provide junior-college education is 
through regional, rather than locally controlled institu- 
tions. 


This form of organization still leaves the problem 
of curriculum articulation, effective guidance, efficient 
use of housing, and wide extracurricular programs in- 
adequately solved. There is one other major consider- 
ation. This is the degree of democratization of the 
junior college in terms of the proportions of high- 
school graduates attracted. In a recent study, Koos® 
investigated approximately twelve thousand high- 
school graduates in cities with various types of junior 
colleges or with none at all to determine the effect of 
the type of junior college upon the proportion of high- 
school graduates enrolling, with consideration given 
the various socioeconomic groups of students. His 
conclusions are very pertinent on this point. 


(1) The type of institution that most democratizes the 
junior-college level is the local public junior college. 
Among other types of institutions the nearest competitor 
is the state junior college, in which democratization ap- 
pears to be as great as in local units for the city of loca- 
tion but recedes sharply outside the local community. In 


consequence, the policy of establishing state junior col- 
leges as regional units is less promising for democratiza- 
tion than is the policy of increasing the distribution of 
local units. (2) Democratization is much greater in 
tuition-free than in tuition-charging junior colleges. (3) 
Comparisons of the three main types of organization sup- 
port a conclusion of greater democratization in associa- 
tions than in two-year separate units and further increase 
of democratization through the vertical integration in 
four-year units. 


Up to this point this article has been occupied with 
the correction of some basic misunderstandings re- 
garding the 644 plan. The major arguments in 
favor of the reorganization may be given briefly as 
follows: 

The degree to which integration of the junior col- 
lege with other secondary grades raises the adequacy 
of the program is interestingly shown by observing 
its effect on the use of specialized housing facilities 
such as specialized classrooms, laboratories, offices, 
shops, ete. The separately maintained junior col- 
lege with an enrollment of below 700—1,000 faces the 
wasteful alternatives of doing without many special- 
ized facilities or of having them in existence but not 
being used for large parts of the day. In an investi- 
gation of some Iowa publie junior colleges, classified 
into three groups based on their degree of association 
with the local secondary grades, the writer’ found the 
average number of specialized facilities to be 43.50, 
26.75, 17.00 in order of degree of association. In the 
separate institutions the tradition of isolation reduced 
their number of specialized facilities to two fifths of 
those available to institutions operating in a high de- 
gree of integration. Since splendid facilities gener- 
ally were available in these communities in which the 
separate institutions were located, integration would 
have raised the availability of specialized facilities to 
approximate equivalency with the highest group. In 
a more extensive investigation, Koos* found figures of 
47.0, 40.3, and 30.7 for 644 patterns, association, 
and separates respectively. The evidence indicates 
that a junior college would need to enroll approxi- 
mately 1,000 students before it would be able single- 
handedly to support adequate specialized facilities. 
This criterion would eliminate nearly nine tenths of 
the local publie junior colleges of the country. The 
rest can achieve optimum housing without waste of 
funds only by increasing association with the local 
secondary institutions. 

The same line of evidence shows in sharp outline the 
relative inadequacy of faculty training in the separate 
junior colleges as compared with the 64~4 institu- 
tions. A good illustration can be drawn from the 
sciences. A separate junior college enrolling 200 stu- 
dents would probably offer less than a two-teacher 
offering in biology, physics, and chemistry combined. 
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Of course, the instructors will have a master’s degree 
with a major in one subject. What about the other 
subjects in the science field? In contrast, the inte- 
grated junior college will use a specialist in each of 
these subjects, since the instructor’s full time does 
not of necessity have to be in Grades 13 and 14. This 
will be likewise true in the social studies, mathematies, 
commercial fields, and, particularly so, in a number of 
special areas such as home economics and industrial 
arts. As the proportion of the teacher’s time assigned 
to the junior-college level decreases, his adequacy of 
preparation per subject taught increases. In a study 
of 88 junior-college instructors in junior colleges of 
varying degrees of integration with the local high 
school, this writer® ascertained that those instructors 
who spent 40 per cent or less Of their time at the 
junior-college level had an average 37.8 graduate- 
semester-hours credit per subject taught, those who 
spent between 40 and 75 per cent of their time at the 
junior-college level 22.2 graduate-semester-hours credit 
per subject taught, and those who spent more than 
75 per cent of their time at the junior-college level 
had 19.8 graduate-semester-hours credit per subject 
taught. Needless to say, the smaller proportions of 
times spent at the junior-college level were in systems 
with a relatively high degree of integration. The 
only way for separate junior colleges to escape such 
implications is in an enrollment large enough to 
justify assigning all instructors to only one depart- 
ment of teaching. Assuming a junior college offering 
252 semester hours’ work, it can be shown that, with a 
teaching load of 16 hours and an average student en- 
rollment of 25 per section, an enrollment of 700 is 
necessary to achieve universal assignment of teachers 
to but one department. This, again, excludes the vast 
majority of public junior colleges. There are other 
measures of excellence of the associated faculty for 
which there is no discussion space here. 

The same factors of increased strength and effec- 
tiveness deriving from increased integration can be 
demonstrated in other significant functions such as the 
guidance program, the extracurriculum, the adminis- 
tration of the eurriculum, the provision of terminal 
education, and the provision of general education. 

The 644 plan clarifies the function of secondary 
education. The demonstrated present commitment to 
specialization on the part of both the high schdol and 
the junior college leads to inadequate attention to gen- 
eral education and needless repetition of work. The 
union of the later four secondary grades into one span 
promotes a continuing balance among the needs of 
general education, vocational preparation, and special- 
interest courses changing from grade to grade in syn- 
chronization with the needs and advancing abilities of 
the students. It starts the 11th-grade student on an 
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enriched and ordered program which is challenging 
nonrepetitious, and suited to his developing ability, 

Advocacy of the 6-44 plan is not based on theory, 
Reference has been made above to certain measures 
now available as a result of the operation of a number 
of these reorgaitizations for a period of years; the 
oldest, Pasadena, is now twenty years old. More 
generous citations of evidence could have been made, 
In addition, there are numbers of public junior colleges 
being operated in some degree of association with the 
local high school and others which are being operated 
completely separated from the local high school. Ap. 
plications of measures of excellence to these systems 
show an increase in popularization, democratization, 
efficiency, and adequacy of the program as the degree 
of association increases. A significant indication js 
the extent to which school administrators themselves, 
using their own experiences and judgment, prefer in- 
creased association or integration of the present jun- 
ior-college years with the rest of secondary education. 
In the writer’s Iowa investigation, the administrators 
in every situation except one preferred a higher de- 
gree of integration that that under which they were 
then operating. Koos! investigated the preferences 
of 103 administrators in junior-college situations en- 
compassing all degrees of association. Of 35 adminis- 
trators in separate two-year junior colleges 16 indi- 
cated a preference for the 644 organization. Of 50 
administrators working in junior colleges associated 
with the local high school, but not integrated with it, 
28 preferred the 6-4 of all possible plans of organi- 
zation, and of the 18 administrators in present 6-44 
systems only one did not prefer that form. Thus, 61 
or 59.2 per cent of the entire group preferred the in- 
tegrated reorganization. 

One wonders what price ought to be paid for “at- 
mosphere” and allegiance to an unscientific notion that 
the breaks in schooling at Grades 8 and 12 are sound 
psychologically, socially, and biologically. 
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Events na eae 


REVIEW OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
NEEDED 

Tur beginning of the present century was marked 
in the educational systems of the leading countries of 
the world by what the late Sir Michael Sadler de- 
scribed as “The Unrest in Secondary Education.” The 
question at that time—in England, Franee, Germany, 
and the United States—was concerned with the recog- 
nition of the equivalence of modern and traditional 
subjects for college or university entrance. The un- 
rest was settled for the time being. In the United 
States, however, that apparent settlement was soon 
disturbed by an increase in the number of pupils en- 
rolled in the high schools. Studies of elimination and 
mortality directed attention to the fact that the slight 
expansion of the high-school curriculum failed to 
meet the needs of many boys and girls. At the same 
time the view that the doctrine of formal discipline 
and transfer had been “exploded” opened the doors 
to a still further expansion of the curriculum, until 
the high schools offered more than 200 courses to 
meet the needs of the constantly increasing number of 
pupils. 
The recent appointment by John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, of a com- 
mission to investigate the high-school curriculum is 
due to a realization that the needs of some 3,000,000 
pupils are not being met. The commission is to 
recommend a “life-adjustment program” which would 
provide a more realistic training for life for these 
pupils. The terms of reference are, however, too 
narrow and are based on the assumption that for the 
rest of the 6,500,000 pupils the curriculum is well 
suited. Already separate vocational high schools are 
being established in large urban centers. New types 
of high schools may be found to be desirable to pro- 
vide for the 3,000,000 maladjusted pupils. Nor, to 
judge from reports like that of a committee of the 
Johns Hopkins University faculty a few years ago, 
and the introduction in many colleges of remedial and 
repair courses, is the academic preparation all that 
it might be. In the light of this situation a national 
survey of the whole question of education at the sec- 
ondary level may well be undertaken. There has, in 
fact, been no investigation at the secondary level com- 
parable to the inquiries and discussions at the college 
level during the war years; the report on “Education 
for All American Youth” only touched on a fringe 
of the problem. 
The problem is not confined to the United States. 
In the movement to extend equality of educational op- 
portunity in such countries as England and France, 
the greatest uncertainty prevails. Various types of 













































































organization of secondary education are proposed: 


' three distinct schools (grammar, modern, and techni- 


eal); multilateral schools (three types of schools in 
one center); and comprehensive schools as in the 
United States. No matter what organization may be 
adopted it is recognized that the central problem is 
one of seeing to it that each student receives the edu- 
cation best adapted to his abilities and aptitudes. At 
present: France is the only country which is making a 
serious effort to meet this problem in the classe d’orien- 
tation or les sixiémes et cinquiémes nouvelles, which 
go far beyond anything in the way of guidance or 
counseling in the United States. 

There is no doubt that the unrest in secondary 
education is widespread. UNESCO, which has al- 
ready begun to attack the question of “Fundamental 
Edueation,” could make an important contribution by 
promoting conferences for the exchange of ideas and 
for discussions of an issue which is more vital today 
than it was half a century ago.—I. L. K. 


BREAKING DOWN THE BARRIERS OF DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


VoLunTAry co-operation of colleges and universities 
al over the country, and not coercive legislation, will 
reduce discriminatory admission practices and insure 
‘educational opportunity to qualified youth regard- 
less of race, religion, or national origin.” Such was 
the conclusion of the Report on Minority Groups in 
the Colleges submitted in January to the Association 
of American Colleges by William P. Tolley, chan- 
cellor, Syracuse University, chairman; Robert C. 
Clothier, president, Rutgers University; Charles W. 
Cole, president, Amherst College; George William 
McClelland, president, University of Pennsylvania; 
and Rosemary Park, president, Connecticut College 
(New London), members of a commission appointed 
to study the situation. 

Pertinent paragraphs from the report, which was 
discussed at the annual meeting, follow: 


More and more attention is being called to the fact 
that many colleges discriminate against minority racial 
and religious groups. In several states legislation has 
been introduced which threatens the tax-exempt status 
of non-sectarian colleges found guilty of racial or re- 
ligious discrimination in the admission of students. 
Thus far no legislation of this kind has been passed, 
but there is abundant evidence that it is attracting in- 
creasing public support. 

With the motives of the groups supporting such legis- 
lation the members of your committee are in hearty 
accord. It is our conviction, however, that the problem 
of discrimination should be solved by education and 
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voluntary action and not by coercive legislation. How- 
ever well intentioned such legislation may be, it would 
place in the hands of the state a threat to the freedom 
of colleges now independent of political control. That 
independence is an effective safeguard of academic free- 
dom in both tax-supported and privately endowed institu- 
tions of higher learning. It is among our strongest de- 
fenses against the misuse of political control of our 
public schools. It is a powerful weapon protecting 
American democracy from the peril of state or national 
dictatorship. We are therefore opposed to any infringe- 
ment of the freedom of the independent college. 

We are confident, moreover, that greater progress can 
be made through voluntary action and education than by 
the enactment of legislation. We believe that the most 
practicable approach to the problem is the appointment 
under the auspices of the AAC of a national commission 
to which instances of discriminatory policies can be re- 
ferred and which will have authority to investigate and 
establish the facts as accurately as possible. The com- 
mission should report annually to the association. 

The colleges and universities of America are fully con- 
scious of their responsibility for the building of a demo- 
cratic society. They are therefore deeply concerned 
about reducing prejudices and opening doors of educa- 
tional opportunity for all American youth. In the past 
decade, progress in eliminating the barriers to students 
on the grounds of race or religion has been significant 
indeed. There is general agreement that we should work 
toward their total elimination. As we look to the future 
we want no underprivileged citizens, no handicapped citi- 
zens, no second-class citizens. . 

In carrying out this objective, however, due consider- 
ation should be paid to the individual character, purpose, 
and commitments of each institution. The strength of 
American higher education comes in great part from two 
cardinal American virtues: freedom and diversity. We 
shall not solve the problem of education for minority 
groups if the solution violates either of these two prin- 
ciples. External pressure or coercive legislation upon 
this or that particular region will only serve to slow down 
the general improvement in American educational oppor- 
tunity. By collective consideration and action the col- 
leges and universities themselves can work toward an 
eventual disappearance of the minorities problem so far 
as it concerns higher education in America. 


Had the colleges thought earlier along these lines, 
there would never have arisen a movement for Damo- 
clean legislation. 

An over-all report of the meeting was published in 
ScHOOL AND Society, January 31, through the cour- 
tesy of Raymond Walters, president, University of 
Cincinnati. 


KEEP ’EM SEGREGATED! 

THAT educational segregation of the Negro must be 
maintained was the unanimous decision in January 
of the Student Executive Council at the University 
of Mississippi. The students of “Ole Miss” repudi- 
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ated formally the stand of the National Student Aggo. 
ciation for “the eventual elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory educational systems anywhere in the 
United States.” 

The aims and objectives of the NSA are “distaste. 
ful and unsavory,” declared the council. “We Tecog- 
nize this provision [the elimination of segregation] in 
its true light, denounce it wholeheartedly, and serye 
notice on the association that such aims and intentions 
are alien to Mississippi, and are not a matter for sty. 
dent organization or association concern, but the proy- 
ince of our elders and duly elected officials.” 

In a word, “There can be compromise with segrega- 
tion.” 

The late Senator Bilbo would have uttered a fervent 
“Amen”! 


AN EPISTOLATORY CAMPAIGN FOR 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


THE chances that the current session of the 80th 
Congress will produce legislation in behalf of Federal 
aid to education “appear to be definitely improved,” 
states a recent NEA announcement. Hopeful signs 
are President Truman’s State of the Union and 
Budget message and his Economie Report to Con- 
gress, and the promise of Senator Robert A. Taft to 
“push” §.472. 

In promoting the campaign for Federal educational 
aid, the NEA urges all persons in sympathy with this 
program to: 


1. Write to the President. Thank him for the state- 
ments in behalf of Federal aid in his State of the Union 
message, his Budget message, and his Economic Report. 
Ask him to continue to press for action in the present 
session of Congress. 

2. Write a letter to Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
chairman of the Republican Policy Committee, thanking 
him for the leadership he is giving to the cause of Fed- 
eral aid for education and urging him to do all he can 
te get early action. 

3. Write a letter to Congressman Edward O. MecCowen 
of Ohio, chairman of the House Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation and sponsor of HR 2953. Thank him for his spon- 
sorship of the bill. 

4. Write a letter to Congressman Fred Hartley, Jr., of 
New Jersey, chairman of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labcr, telling him how important it is for 
HR 2953 to be reported out of this committee, expressing 
appreciation for his support, and urging him to do all 
he can to get early action. 

5. Write a letter to Congressman Joe Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, Speaker of the House and chairman of the 
House Republican Steering Committee, describing the 
great need for the passage of this measure. 

6. Write a letter to your own Senators and Congress- 
men explaining the importance of this legislation and 
urging them to give it their active support... . 
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The NEA also requests that laymen be encouraged 
to write similar letters. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN LOUISANA 


Amon the recommendations made on December 12, 
1947, to the Louisiana Legislative Committee on Edu- 
cational Survey by Joseph E. Gibson, president, 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana (Natchi- 
toches), were the following: 


1. That the Louisiana Legislature do everything pos- 
sible to meet adequately the expanding needs of the pub- 
liely supported institutions of higher education ; 

2. That appropriations for higher education be made 
early in the 1948 session of the Legislature in order to 
prevent the drawing off of superior faculty members 
many of whom will accept positions elsewhere if there 
is delay and uncertainty as to their getting substantial 
salary increases; 

3. That constitutional provision be made for a co- 
ordinating body to be known as the Louisiana Higher 
Education Committee to be made up of four members 
... from the State Board of Education and four from 
the Board of Supervisors of Louisiana State University, 
each board to elect annually its own four members; 

4. That the commission have sufficient administrative 
authority in all matters involving co-ordination and allo- 
cation of functions to the end that Louisiana may de- 
velop and maintain an adequate, efficient, and progressive 
system of higher education, ever responsive to the needs 
of the state; 

5. That the commission have appropriated to it enough 
funds for office and staff expenses; 
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6. That the commission to empowered to employ a 
director of higher education as its consultant and execu- 
tive officer who should be an eminent, professional edu- 
eator experienced in the area of the administration of 
higher education, and to employ staff and clerical per- 
sonnel ; 

7. That the presently operated junior colleges be di- 
voreed from Louisiana State University and turned over 
to the parish school boards where they are located; 

8. That the State Civil Service be withdrawn from the 
colleges. 


Dr. Gibson was quite outspoken concerning his rea- 
sons for the eighth recommendation : 


The State Civil Service is not needed to give protection 
to the non-professional employees of the colleges. On the 
contrary, many of its provisions tend to hamper the work 
of educational institutions. A case in point is the recent 
reduction of the minimum Civil Service work week from 
41 to 40 hours. ... The weekly program of higher edu- 
cation is a six-day or seven-day program. Many con- 
scientious professional people in the colleges work sixty 
or more hours. While often the work of their clerical 
assistants is not arduous, it does require a longer work 
week than 40 or even 44 hours. 

Unnecessary expenditures are required of the colleges 
in record keeping for State Civil Service. 


The “substantial salary increases” for faculty mem- 
bers urged by Dr. Gibson did not specify a propor- 
tionate or even partially proportionate return for the 
“sixty or more hours.” The obvious reward would be 
satisfaction in one’s labors, in the evidence of student 
progress, and in one’s own professional and personal 
growth. 



























IMPORTANT NOTICE to the members of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., own- 
ers and publishers of Scoot AnD Society: By a mail 
ballot the Trustees of the society have nominated 
Henry W. Holmes, whose term expires in April, for 
re-election as a trustee. According to the By-Laws, 
members of the society may make additional nomina- 
tions and are hereby urged to do so. Names proposed 
by at least 20 members will be placed on the ballot to 
be mailed to members for a final vote by March 29, 
1948, approximately a month preceding the annual 
meeting of the society on April 24. Nominations must 
be in the offices of the society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23, not later than March 8. 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
February 9: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THe ReveREND R. C. Muuiinax, a former member 
of the staff of Wesleyan Methodist College (Central, 


S. C.) and president of the South Carolina Conference 
of the Methodist Church, has been named to succeed 
the Reverend James B. Hilson as president of the 
college. 


Wuiuiam §. A. Port, president, Elmira (N. Y.) 
College, whose announcement of his intention to retire 
in June, 1948, was published in ScHOoL AND Society, 
June 21, 1947, has been persuaded by the Board of 
Trustees to postpone his retirement until June, 1949. 
The board requested Dr. Pott to reconsider in order 
that they might have more time in which to select a 
successor. 


Atvin C. Euricu, vice-president, Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been appointed acting president to serve 
until a successor to the late Donald B. Tresidder can 
be named. Dr. Tresidder died on January 28, as 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, February 7. 


Ernest G. WILLIAMS, assistant to the late Shaler 
C. Houser, treasurer, University of Alabama, who 
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died, January 11, has been appointed acting treasurer 
to serve until a successor can be named. James E. 
Foy has assumed his post as assistant to Noble 
Hendrix, dean of students. 


AmonG changes in staff reported by the University 
of Michigan under date of January 30 are the fol- 
lowing: Byron James Green, auditor for Ernst and 
Ernst, Detroit, has been appointed assistant con- 
troller; Wayne L. Whitaker, assistant professor of 
anatomy, has been named secretary of the Medical 
School. Other appointments: Dow V. Baxter, pro- 
fessor of forest pathology, School of Forestry and 
Conservation, professor of botany; associate pro- 
fessor, Maynard Burton Chenoweth (pharmacology, 
Medical School) ; assistant professors, Ernst Pulgram 
(Romance languages) and Filadelfo Panlilio (engi- 
neering mechanics, spring semester); and examiner 
in foreign languages, Hirsch Hootkins (instructor in 
Spanish). Leaves of absence were granted to: Arno 
L. Bader, associate professor of English (second 
semester, 1948-49, to complete a study of the life 
of Vachel Lindsay); Paul Mueschke, associate pro- 
fessor of English (first semester, 1948-49, to com- 
plete a study of Ben Johnson’s artistic development, 
1598-1614); Armand J. Eardley, professor of geol- 
ogy (first semester, 1948-49, to complete research on 
the structural geology of North America); George 
E. Uhlenbeck, Henry Smith Carter university pro- 
fessor of physics (university year, 1948-49, for study 
and research in statistical physics, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study); and John W. Riegel, professor of 
industrial relations (July 21—-August 21, to teach in 
the summer session at Columbia University). Wilber 
R. Humphreys, professor of English, reached the age 
of retirement, seventy years, on November 7, 1947. 


NorMAN Lincotn Tow te, head of the department 
of electrical engineering, Cooper Union (New York 
3), has been appointed acting dean, School of Engi- 
neering, to serve until a successor to the late George 
F. Bateman, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 7, can be named. William A. 
Vopat, associate professor of mechanical engineering, 
will serve as acting head of the department in the 
interim. 

WittiAM BorGMAaN AND REx ScHOONOVER have 
been appointed to assistant deanships at Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit 1). Dr. Borgman, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, is assistant dean of administra- 
tion; Dr. Schoonover, head of the department of engi- 
neering mechanics, assistant dean, College of Engi- 
neering. 


Wiw1AmM A. SmiTH, associate professor of rural 
education, Cornell University, has been appointed di- 
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rector of extramural courses, effective January 1, 
1948. 


LAWRENCE V. JOHNSON, former acting head of the 
department of aeronautical engineering, Georgi, 
School of Technology (Atlanta), has been appointed 
director of the school’s Technical Institute, a uit 
of the Engineering Extension Division located at the 
Atlanta Naval Air Station, Chamblee. 


Rupert A. Hawk, associate professor of economics, 
Grinnell (Iowa) College, assumed new duties ag (i. 
rector of accounts, February 1, succeeding Charles |, 
Kaufman, who was promoted to the post of manager 
of farm properties. Mr. Hawk will continue his 
teaching duties until his successor can be appointed 
next fall. 


JAMES S. Warp, a reporter with the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald, has been appointed director of 
publicity, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), to 
succeed Fredrick L. Bergmann, of the department of 
English, who had requested in 1947 that he be relieved 
of the duties of the office to devote all his time to 
teaching, as reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 26, 


James F’, CuarkKE, former director of public rela- 
tions, Hillyer College (Hartford, Conn.), will assume 
new duties on the public-relations staff of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York, February 15. 


Henry Stuart Hueues, acting chief, Division of 
Research for Europe, Office of Intelligence, Depart- 
ment of State, has been appointed associate director, 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University, and 
lecturer on history in the university. Demetri B. 
Shimkin, former chief, Russian Section, Military 
Branch, Military Intelligence Service, U. 8. Army, 
has been named research associate in the center and 
lecturer on social anthropology in the university. 


Tue following appointments were announced by 
Iowa State College (Ames) under date of February 
5: Max M. Hoover, research professor in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and regional co-ordinator 
of a plant-introduction project; Elton L. Johnson, 
assistant professor and research assistant professor o! 
poultry husbandry; and Campbell C. Mosier, assistant 
professor of statistics and supervisor of IBM equip- 
ment. 

Burton ANDREWS, former member of the staff of 
the College of Law, University of Florida, has as- 
sumed new duties in the Albany (N. Y.) Law School 
of Union University. 

L. F. PruNHUBER has been appointed instructor in 
biology, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 


Joun A. Visa, head of the department of govern- 
ment, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), has ac- 
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cepted an invitation to serve on the board of editors 
of the newly established Western Political Quarterly, 
official organ of the recently organized Western Polit- 
ical Seience Association. Franz B. Schick is the 
managing editor. The journal will be published at 
the University of Utah and will be devoted to prob- 
lems of the West and in political science and related 


fields. 


Recent Deaths 

Grorce B. KIMBERLY, assistant professor of drama, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13), 
died, January 22, according to a report received by 
ScHooL AND Society, February 5. Mr. Kimberly, 
who was forty-six years old at the time of his death, 
had served the institute as instructor in drama and 
assistant professor since 1930. 


{THEODORE Dru ALLSON COCKERELL, professor emer- 
itus of zoology, University of Colorado, died, January 
26, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Cockerell had 
served as curator of the public museum (1891-93), 
Kingston (Jamaica); entomologist (1893-1901), Ex- 
perimental Station, and professor of entomology and 
zoology (1893-96, 1898-1900), New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts; teacher of biol- 
ogy (1900-03), New Mexico Normal University; con- 
sulting entomologist (1901-09), Arizona Experiment 
Station; curator (1903-04), Colorado College Mu- 
seum; and at the University of Colorado as lecturer 
in entomology (1904-06) and professor of zoology 
(1906-34). 


WiLLIAM GILBERT ECKLES, a member of the staff 
of educational administration, University of Mary- 
> land, died by his own hand, January 27, at the age 
' of forty-seven years. Dr. Eckles, former director, 
division of school building and transportation, Mis- 
sissippi State Department of Education, joined the 
_ staff of the University of Maryland in the fall of 
1947, 


Tue RevEREND Henry Dike SLEEPER, retired pro- 
fessor of music, Smith College, died of a coronary 
thrombosis in Winter Park (Fla.), January 28, at 
the age of eighty-two years. Mr. Sleeper, who was 
ordained a minister in the Congregational Church in 
1591, preferred teaching to the ministry and joined 
the staff of Smith College in the same year. He had 
taught in Beloit (Wis.) College, Georgetown (Ky.) 
College, and the University of Wisconsin before he 
entered the Hartford Theological Seminary. He had 
served at Smith College as a member of the staff 
» (1891-1903), associate professor (1903-04), and pro- 

| fessor (1904-24). In 1924, the class of 1908 voted 
unanimously to name a chair in music, the Henry 
Dike Sleeper Professorship of Music, in his honor. 
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THE REVEREND DEMETRIUS BENJAMIN ZemA, S.J., 
professor of history, Graduate School, Fordham Uni- 
versity, died, February 1, at the age of sixty-two 
years. Father Zema had taught in Jesuit schools and 
colleges throughout the country from 1910 until 1925 
when he joined the staff of the Graduate School. 


Ciara Amity Biss, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), died, Febru- 
ary 1. 

JOHN LAWRENCE GOHEEN, principal, Allahabad 
(India) Agricultural Institute, died in New York 
City, February 3, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. 
Goheen, who was born in India, was educated in the 
United States, but returned to India in 1911 to serve 
as director of the Sangli Boys School and executive 
secretary of the Presbyterian West Indian Mission. 
He held the post of administrator in Ichalkaranji 
(1930-34) at the request of the Brahmin chief who 
was interested in modern agriculture. In 1944 he was 
elected principal of the Allahabad Agricultural In- 
stitute. 


LaurA WHEELER WARING, head of the department 
of art, music, and writing, Cheyney (Pa.) Training 
School for Teachers, died, February 3. Mrs. Waring, 
one of the well-known Negro artists of the country, 
had won several awards, including the Cresson Me- 
morial Scholarship (1914) which enabled her to con- 
tinue her study at the Academie de la Grande Chau- 
miere (Paris) and the Harmon Award (1927). 


George WiLL1AM Hunter, 2D, lecturer in science 
education, Claremont (Calif.) Graduate School, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, February 4, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Dr. Hunter had served as teacher 
(1898-99), Hyde Park High School (Chicago) ; 
teacher of biology and head of the department (1899- 
1919), De Witt Clinton High School- (New York 
City); professor of biology (1919-20), Carleton Col- 
lege (Northfield, Minn.), (1920-26), Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.), and (1926-29), Pomona College 
(Claremont) ; and at Claremont College (since 1930). 


Arruur B. TurNER, retired associate professor of 
mathematics, City College (New York), died, Febru- 
ary 5, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Turner 
had held a professorship of mathematics in Temple 
University (Philadelphia) before joining the staff of 
City College in 1904. He was retired in 1939. 


Sara Hersek, former head (1908-19) of the School 
of Slavonie languages, University of Nebraska, died 
in Cedar Rapids (Iowa), February 7, at the age of 
sixty-nine years. For some years following 1919 Miss 
Hrbek had held a post with the New York State Edu- 
cation Board as supervisor of the teaching of English 
to the foreign-born. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH IN 
CHILE 


CLYDE KNAPP 


University of Illinois 


IF one were to visit a physical-education class in an 
elementary or a secondary school in Chile, he would 
be impressed by the formality. He would see activi- 
ties ordinarily ealled “formal” dominating the pro- 
gram; he would note formality in the command- 
response method commonly used, in the teacher- 
pupil relationships, and in the well-synchronized 
performances of the pupils. He would see pupils, 
particularly in the secondary schools, well schooled 
in the tactics of marching and in the performances 
of often repeated exercises. 

The writer had an opportunity to note the char- 
acteristics presented here while working with secon- 
dary schools in Chile for a school year. Working 
for the Education Division of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Ine., an ageney of the United 
States Government, he served the Chilean Comisién 
de la Renovacién Gradual de la Educatién Secun- 
daria (Commission for Gradual Reform of Second- 
ary Education) as technician and consultant in phys- 
ical education and health. 

The now retired Joaquin Cabezas is the father, 
and long-time dominant leader, of physical education 
in Chile. Sent to Sweden in 1889, by the govern- 
ment of Chile, to study physical education and 
manual arts, he returned in 1902 to teach. In 1906, 
with Cabezas as director, the first South American 
institution for teacher training in physical education 
was organized in Santiago, Chile. He remained as 
director until 1942, with the exception of the period 
of the military dictatorship of General Ibanez from 
1927 to 1932. Under this long-time leadership of 
Cabezas, Chile developed, or rather transplanted, the 
Swedish Peter Ling system of physical education. 
Since 1942 the institute, under the directorship of 
Luis Bisquertt S., student and disciple of Cabezas, 
has continued this emphasis. Games and sports play 
only a nominal part in the school classes. Gimnasia 
sistemdtica, the Peter Ling system, dominates. There 
are indications of future change, however. In recent 
years games and sports have appeared in the cur- 
riculum of the teacher-training institution. Good 
work is done there in track and field and in swim- 
ming. But the writer was impressed by the very 
limited degree to which such activities are infiltrated 
into the work of elementary and secondary schools. 


Most of Chile’s schools have school doctors anj 
nurses, either full or part time. A few have dentis; 
Medical and dental examinations are made, and jy 
some cases care and treatment are supplied. 4 
skeletal organization for good-health service exists: 
there is great need of improvement and develop. 
ment. 

Health education on an organized basis does no 
exist in the schools. There is marked need of jp. 
struction in sanitation, nutrition, and social hygiene 
Since March, 1947, in the experimental schools oper. 
ated by the Ministry of Education’s Commission fo; 
Gradual Reform of Secondary Schools, the develop. 
ment of a program of health education has bee 
under way, along with an effort to improve the 
health services and the physical-education programs, 

Dominated by the Chilean version of Peter Ling’: 
“system,” the required program of class physical. 
education activities in elementary and _ secondary 
schools includes a good deal of marching, running, 
free exercises, ranger- or commando-type activities, 
stall-bar exercises both with and without benches, 
and balance-beam exercises. Many anthropometric 
measurements are taken, recorded, and filed away 
but little use is made of them. Boys’ and girls’ 
programs include the same activities. 

There is, indeed, much good work in _ physical- 
development exercises; and there is, too, much need 
of development of physical-education activities that 
tend toward goals of social development, citizenship, 
sportsmanship, and self-realization—in short toward 
the art of living together. 

Interscholastic activity is more common than in- 
tramural activity, but neither area is highly devel- 
oped. A coach is more of a sponsor than a coach. 
He, or she, organizes the team, arranges a schedule, 
and supervises or chaperones the activity. Highly 
organized practice sessions and concentrated practice 
for the development of skills, as is universal in the 
United States, hardly exist in Chile. 

Most elementary schools have interscholastic teams 
for boys in soccer-football, basketball, track, and 
field. Some have table tennis and tennis teams. 
Girls and boys play the same sports with the excep- 
tion of soccer-football. Girls play basketball under 
boys’ rules. 

A highlight in elementary-school interscholastic 
athletics is the annual national tournaments in bas- 
ketball, for both boys and girls, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education and held in Santiago each 
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pring. Numerous trophies are awarded the win- 
ers of various games. Donated by identified groups 
nd individuals, they are prominently displayed in a 
pacious and centrally located store display win- 
ow. Teams represent towns rather than individual 
schools, it being common for teams to be composed 
of players from more than one school. These tour- 
naments are scheduled concurrently for boys and 
girls, for more than a week. Sometimes teams play 
as many as three games a day. Before passing judg- 
ment on the advisability of such tournaments, one 
should consider that the average age of players on 
these teams is higher than it would be for elemen- 
tary-school teams in the United States. Since Chile 
now offers boys and girls very limited opportunities 
to play basketball, such tournaments fill both recrea- 
tional and promotional needs. It is significant, how- 
ever, that many Chilean educators and especially 
physical educators recognize the dangers of excess 
in these tournaments. 

Secondary-school interscholastie competition for 
boys is an extension of the elementary-school pro- 
gram. There is much interest in table tennis. This 
interest was emphasized for the writer when he saw, 
at Raneagua, a table-tennis tournament composed of 
players representing four schools. The crowds at 
these matches were almost as large, and seemingly 
just as interested, as were the crowds at the soccer- 
football and track competitions held on the same 
days. These games were scheduled as part of a 
week-long celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Liceo de Hombres de Ran- 
cagua. Throughout the week of celebration all 
classes were dismissed. 

Separate high schools are provided for boys and 
in girls. Interscholastic competition for girls in sec- 
ondary schools is not common, neither is intramural 
competition nor activity of a play-day type. Some 
schools have little or no intramural activity; others 
organize a minimum number of activities. The best 
programs are to be found in the boarding-school 
sections of the boys’ high schools. Most high schools 
outside of Santiago and Valparaiso, the two largest 
cities, have boarding-school sections for students who 
cannot live at home while going to school. Scarcity 
of high schools dictates this practice. Schools above 
the elementary level are not common in communities 
of fewer than 10,000 people. Intramural activities in 
elementary schools usually are informal and unor- 
ganized. 
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In institutions of higher education such as the 
Technical University of Santa Maria at Valparaiso, 
the Army School at Santiago, and the Navy School 
at Valparaiso there are service-class programs. 
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These schools also have intramural and school-team 
competition as do the other major institutions of 
higher learning: the University of Concepcién at 
Concepcién, the Catholic University and the Univer- 
sity of Chile at Santiago. These college teams play 
more games against teams representing clubs, federa- 
tions, and associations than they do against teams 
representing colleges or universities. 

The Naval school has an outstanding program. 
The Commandant, Captain Videla, explains the pro- 
gram to visitors with the use of records, charts, and 
diagrams and conducts a tour of the splendid facili- 
ties. With a time allotment of about two hours daily 
the program includes conditioning, testing, soccer-foot- 
ball, basketball, track and field, volleyball, swimming 
and diving, apparatus, fencing, boating, tennis, bad- 
minton, weight lifting, and boxing. A civilian heads 
the program; instruction is divided among civilian 
and navy personnel. 

Interesting is the keen competition that has de- 
veloped between the Catholic University and the 
University of Chile. Games between these two 
schools stimulate interest and exercise some influence. 
The soccer-football teams of these schools are profes- 
sional. Very few of the players are students. Each 
year these teams meet twice at the National Stadium, 
which seats about 65,000 but which accommodates, 
after a fashion, about 80,000 for each of these two 
games, called clasicos. 

The basketball teams of these two schools are ama- 
teur. However, there are no eligibility regulations; 
some of the players are students, some are not. Indi- 
vidual players have played for as much as twelve 
years. These teams meet once a year, occasionally 
twice. This game, like the soccer-football clashes 
between the two schools, is called clésico. Competition 
is keen, and there is considerable dissatisfaction with 
the officials. 

Institutions of higher learning sponsor intramural 
sports. Soccer-football, basketball, track and field, 
volleyball, table tennis, tennis, and swimming are in- 
cluded. With the exception of soccer-football, there 
are women’s teams, as well as men’s, in all these 
sports. 

The University of Chile has an interesting intra- 
mural program. It is organized on a basis of col- 
leges within the university. Various colleges, or di- 
visions, such as engineering, medicine, dentistry, law, 
education, and physical education, form teams and 
play schedules among themselves. 

Facilities in the schools are meagre. For physical 
education the only equipment supplied plentifully is 
the ever-present stall bars. Almost every gymnasium 
has stall bars the full length of one side wall, and 
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frequently the full length of both side walls. Gym- 
nasiums are small and dark; dressing rooms are 
smaller. and darker; while showers, if any, almost 
always supply only cold water. Balls and other equip- 
ment are not supplied in sufficient quantities. 

In central Chile, where the bulk of the population 
is concentrated, the climate permits outdoor activity 
all year, except during approximately forty rainy days 
annually. In southern Chile, in Valdivia, Puerto 
Montt, Orsorno, Temuco, and that area, local people 
are not far wrong when they say, “It rains thirteen 
months every year.” There, and in the arid north 
section where Arica and Antofagasta are located, the 
need of facilities is much more serious. 

In Santiago there is a large well-arranged and well- 
managed national stadium, administered by the Min- 
istry of Education. It seats about 65,000. In 1946 
it was filled beyond capacity for the two soccer-foot- 
ball games between the University of Chile and the 
Catholic University, as well as for several sessions of 
the South American track-and-field championships. 
Inside the stadium there are a soccer-football field, 
a good running track, and a banked concrete track 
for bicycle racing. Outside the stadium proper there 
are five or six soccer-football fields and also tennis, 
basketball, and volleyball courts. These facilities are 
used by elementary- and secondary-school teams, by 
club teams, and, at times, for school physical-education 
classes. 

The stadium management maintains professional 
teachers of various sports who teach physical-educa- 
tion classes sent to the stadium from schools. Both 
men and women teachers are available. A number of 
elementary schools and the stadium management 
jointly prepare and present, near the end of each 
school year, an exhibition of physical-education activi- 
ties. Outstanding are the annual Santiago track-and- 
field championships for secondary-school boys, held 
on the well-kept stadium track and field. 

Chile’s public schools are operated by the Ministry 
of Education, the chief of which holds cabinet rank 
in the national government. For direction and super- 
vision of physical education the Ministry has an in- 
spector-general, a director for elementary schools, and 
a director for secondary schools. 

Since there is only one institution that trains teach- 
ers for physical education, many teachers are gradu- 
ates of the Instituto de Educacién Fisica. Not all are 
graduates, however, because the demand exceeds the 
supply of trained teachers. Expert in “systematic 
gymnastics,” the teachers know this area thoroughly 
and teach it well. 

Surprising to the writer is the fact that physical- 
education teachers seldom wear appropriate clothing. 
Both men and women teach in their regular business 
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clothing. One reason for this is that teachers fy, 
quently are “traveling teachers.” It is common , 
teach in more than one school; physical-educatig, 
teachers do not like to change clothes frequently, the, 
do not like to ride on street cars or buses dressed jy 
gymnasium attire, and they cannot afford autong. 
biles. 

The teachers enjoy a considerably better econonj, 
position compared to the rest of their fellow country. 
men, than do teachers in the United States. Teachoy 
incomes, as well as their social acceptance, are sy}. 
stantially higher than those of the most highly skill 
workers. Interesting is the plan of salary incremen, 
and startling is the retirement plan. A secondary. 
school teacher starts at about $1,000 a year. 4 
the end of every fifth year there is a twenty-per-cey; 
increase in salary. Thus, after twenty-five years o 
service, the salary is doubled. After thirty years of 
service a teacher may retire and draw annually the 
full amount of the last established salary for the reg 
of his lifetime. Once a teacher, he is always a teacher 
until retirement. Women teachers seldom retire upa 
marriage. 

In 1945 Enrique Marshall, then Minister of Educ. 
tion and now secretary of the University of Chile, 
appointed a commission to work for the gradual r. 
form of secondary education (Comisién de la Ren- 
vacién Gradual de la Educacién Secundaria). Irm 
Salas is president of the commission. She also serves 
as dean of the College of Education at the University 
of Chile. An agreement between the governments of 
Chile and the United States provided that, for s 
period of three years, there should be interchange 0 
students and teachers and that the United States, rep- 
resented by the Education Division of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, should supply technicians 
to aid in the reform of the Chilean secondary schools 

In pursuance of the work of the Chilean Commis 
sion and of this agreement, five experimental schools 
were organized in 1946. They were released from 
the ordinary mandates of the Ministry of Education 
in order to permit reform in curricula and in prat- 
tices. Organized and administered by the Chile 
commission, with the help, during 1946, of ten spe 
cialists from the United States, these schools presente 
“reform” curricula. Renovacién, the popular name 
for the new movement, has been warmly accepted by 
most of the secondary-school teachers. The nation 

teachers’ organization, during their July, 1946, con- 
vention, adopted resolutions strongly favoring ren0- 
vacién. That was a turning point; from then on the 
movement seemed to pick up momentum like the pr0- 
verbial rolling snowball. During 1947 thirteen ex 
perimental schools were in operation. 

In health the Chilean Commission specialist 
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41fredo Taborga; while in physical education Sr. 
ieente Ferrer, a veteran teacher, serves as specialist. 
The chief characteristics of the work in health are the 
mprovement of the health service and the instituting 
»f an integrated program of health education, while 
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the brief characteristics of the work in physical edu- 
cation are the blending of more games, sports, and 
playlike activities into the program and the arranging 
of a program based upon the needs of varying indi- 
viduals. 
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a SOCIAL ANALYSIS OF A SCHOOL 
eachery 

Te sub. And Thou Shalt Teach Them. By Pavut ELpringe. 
"Skilled New York: Sheridan House, 1947. 273 pp. $2.75. 
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Ir has been said that before Cervantes (whose 
quadricentennial is now being celebrated) wrote of 
life he had spent his best years in learning the lessons 
of life. Before Paul Eldridge wrote this book, he 
spent some thirty years as a teacher, sharing the joys 
and tribulations of democratic living within the walls 
of a typical cosmopolitan high school. In this book 
"he now emerges not only as the Don Quixote of the 
Sorrowful and Kindly Heart and the Champion of the 


Lduca- 
Chile, 
al re- 


Reno- Oppressed but also as Sancho the Realist, the Witty, 
Irma the Sensible. 

serves This sociological document consists of a series of 
ersity J well-drawn portraits, revealing episodes, fascinating 
its of short stories, superb characterizations, and thoughtful 
‘or ¢ Hs observations. The whole is “a vast merry-go-round 
ve of turning—turning—to the tune of gongs and jingling 


Tep- bells.” 
itue J The protagonist is “Dick” Hoe, war veteran and 
cians JF? dean of boys, who personifies all the qualities and 
ools virtues of the highest type of progressive educator. 
mls- He possesses good sense, genuine sympathy, and deep 
understanding of human nature. He is liberal, gener- 
Tom ous, and democratic. From the boys and girls, the 
tin J teachers and the parents, the good and the bad, the 


rac- wholesome and the maladjusted, who pass in and out 
leat > of the dean’s office the reader gets to know intimately 
spe the joys and tragedies, the tensions and conflicts, the 
ited foibles and goodness of life in and out of school. 
mé #~ Sometimes Dick Hoe, caught in the tide of the pupils’ 
by F © changing classes, picks up some illuminating remarks 
nil ) which help to fill out the picture. At other times he 
On- unintentionally overhears uninhibited comments and 
no- stories in the various nooks and corners of the huge 
the school building. The teachers’ restrooms supply a 
1 — | good deal of harmless gossip and character assassina- 
eX tions, vicious prejudice and refreshing good will, small 


|» talk and deep thought. 
s FF Every phase and problem of present-day school life 





—curricular, cocurricular, and extracurricular—is 
touched upon: athletics, dances, clubs, dramaties, as- 
semblies, school government, student court, Regents 
examinations, slacks, frolic day, strikes, cafeteria, 
thievery, petting, truancy, whistling, smoking, vandal- 
ism, Commencement, awards and honors, parents as- 
sociation, veterans, alumni, study hall, fire drills, 
Youthbuilders, Pan-American Day, Brotherhood 
Week. Every subject taught and every subject 
teacher is given a going-over with varying degrees of 
thoroughness, authenticity, or warmth. The adminis- 
trators and supervisors—“the hierarchy that has lost 
contact with the realities of the school”—are likewise 
not neglected but are the recipients of little admiration 
and virtually no respect. Teaching procedures and 
techniques receive passing attention with eogent argu- 
ments for the superiority of the discussion technique 
over the Socratic method. 

The book is replete with precious descriptions that 
reveal the keen observer and the accomplished erafts- 
man, and the portraits are well-drawn and provoca- 
tive, although at times exaggerated. 

Eldridge does two things; he gives us a picture of 
high-school life and throws light on the minds of the 
pupils and their teachers. In addition to giving us 
sharply delineated portraits of the human beings on 
the scene, he introduces philosophical digressions which 
reveal him as a thinker, a dreamer, a satirist, and a 
moralist. This he accomplishes by interspersing within 
the chronicle some of his powerful poems, essays, and 
aphorisms of social significance. Most of the argu- 
ments you have heard before, but you have seldom 
heard them said so well. He cries out with righteous 
indignation against “the new and terrifying disease of 
‘parrotism’—repeating what a handful of men say and 
write. ... Have we eaten of the apple of knowledge 
once again, and once again must we pay by relinquish- 
ing another paradise—the Paradise of Individuality?” 
He regards the educated scoundrel as the worst of 
scoundrels for “his words are dipped in honey even 
as the paws of the prowling wolf are padded with 
velvet.” In describing a Pan-American Day program 
he asks “When shall we have a Pan-Man Day?” The 
remedies for our educational ills, indeed, for the 
world’s ills, are in the hands of the teachers. “Why 
are not the teachers the vanguard of peace and good 
will among men? If they are cowards, how shall 
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their pupils be heroes; if they are ignorant, how shall 
their pupils be enlightened; if they are selfish, how 
shall their pupils be generous; if they are prejudiced, 
how shall their pupils be tolerant; if they are auto- 
cratic, how shall their pupils know the meaning of 
democracy; if education fails, what shall save the 
world?” 

To Eldridge education for better human relations 
is the most important objective of education, and re- 
spect for the individual the most direct means of at- 
taining that aim. Many episodes are related to show 
that the school is a miniature replica of the world in 
its struggle against bigotry, intolerance, and inter- 
racial conflict. Through various incidents, stories, 
dialogues, and word pictures he skillfully and squarely 
attacks the prejudices of both teachers and pupils and 
demolishes their evil foundations. 

Let it not be inferred, however, that the City High 
School is a hotbed of inhumanities, indignities, and in- 
justices. Not at all. In appraising it realistically the 
author has given disturbing emphasis to the plagues 
of society as reflected in life in school, but at the 
same time he praises the public high school—democ- 
racy’s laboratory—as a powerful agent for good. The 
pupils by and large are “lovable”’—‘“lots of fun”— 
“Tt’s like being in a garden where there’s perpetual 
Everything grows, everything lives, every- 
thing blossoms. Some of it may be ugly. There may 
be worms and weeds and moles and skunks. There’s 
no perfect garden, and even Eden had a snake in it, 
remember?” While he presents some teachers in an 
unfavorable light as harmless fools or pathetic scoun- 
drels, he is ready to admit that all in all no crowd of 
any profession looks as lovely as our women or as 
distinguished as our men who, by mingling with the 
young, retain their own youth. Many are talented; 
most are altruistic and socially minded. He hopes 
that “teacher” will become once more “the highest 
title.” 

A number of passages scattered throughout the 
book might offend the squeamish and puritanical 
because they are, in fact, somewhat off-color and Rabe- 
laisian, but they help to complete a realistic, forth- 
right picture. Sex is treated frankly but not revolt- 
ingly since the author recognizes it as something 
present in the conversation and thoughts and acts of 
high-school boys and girls, as well as in the older 
adolescents among the faculty. It is decidedly not 
a book for children, but for grown-ups who do not 
fear to face the mirror. 

As a realistic chronicle of social propaganda the 
characters are entirely fictitious and the situations and 
events undoubtedly overdrawn and, in some respects, 
somewhat distorted. In the author’s anxiety to pre- 
sent both sides of an argument he unwittingly supplies 


spring. 
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dangerous ammunition to the wrong side—a Practieg 
that is of questionable value. On the other hand, his 
damaging indictment of the teaching profession js lett 
unanswered. Occasionally he puts into the mouth of 
children ideas and phrases that are out of the Tange 
of their comprehension or usage, thus detracting from 
the authenticity of the situation. 

To sum up, “And Thou Shalt Teach Them” jg , 
literate, challenging, and interesting portrayal of 
school life designed for the layman as well as the 
professional educator. While it may anger many, it 
will stimulate many more because it is corrective as 
well as censorious, humane and warm as well 4 
disparaging, fictional as well as factual. 
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ALDRICH, JULIAN A., AND MARLOW A. MARKERT. We, the 
Citizens: Senior Problems in Civie Responsibilities, 
Illustrated by Kay White. Pp. ix+254. Inor Publish. 
ing Company, 207 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 1948, 
$2.75; quantity rates. 


May be used as a basic text in social studies at the 11th. 
and 12th-grade levels. 





‘*Cooperation in the Americas.’’ Report of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural (o- 
operation, July 1946-June 1947. Department of State 
Publication 2971, International Information and (ul: 
tural Series. Pp.v+146. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1948. $0.40. 


Davis, Harry M. Energy Unlimited: The Electron and 
Atom in Everyday Life. Illustrated. Pp. xiv+273. 
Murray Hill Books, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York. 
1947. $4.00. 

Written in everyday language, a clear picture is given of 


the scientific developments that are transforming the world. 
First published in 1937. 


Davis, Mary DaBNEy. ‘‘Schools for Children under Six.”’ 
U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin 1947, No. 5. Pp. v+ 
58. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
$0.20. 

A report on the status and need of nursery schools and 
kindergartens. 
& 


DURRANCE, CHARLES L., et al. School-Community Co- 
operation for Better Living. Pp. 239. Project in Ap- 
plied Economics, College of Education, University of 
Florida. 1947. $0.35; quantity rates. 

A tentative edition for use and criticism, publication of 
which was made possible by a grant from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. 

a 

FRAcut, J. ALBERT, AND EMMETT RoBINSON. Sing Well— 
Speak Well. Pp. vii+178. Remsen Press Division, 
Chemical Publishing Company, 26 Court St., Brookly, 
N. Y. 1948. $3.75. 

Offers a series of simple exercises on voice training for 


students. Written entertainingly in the form of a dialogue 
between teacher and pupil. 


7 
Harris, SeyMour E. How Shall We Pay for Education’ 
Pp. x+214. Harper. $3.00. 


An economist’s analysis of the present critical financial 
problems in American education. 
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KarDINER, ABRAM, et al. The Psychological Frontiers of 
Socie ty. Pp. xxiv+475. Columbia University Press. 
1947. $5.00. — 

\ critique of social forms offering suggestions for cultural 
and social change. Third printing ; first published in 1945. 
* 

LOWENFELD, VIKTOR. Creative and Mental Growth. Pp. 
viii +304. Macmillan. 1947. $4.50. 

A textbook on art education. 


s 
Metron, Euston J. Towboat Pilot. Illustrated with 


SELDES, GEORGE. 


STETLER, HENRY G. (compiler). 
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1000 Americans: The Real Rulers of 
the U.S.A. Pp. viii+312. Boni and Gaer, 133 W. 
44th St., New York. 1947. $3.00. 

Presents “revelations of plans by that master-group of 
financiers and politicians. .. .” 


Intergroup Relations 
Bibliography. Pp. 82. Connecticut State Inter-Racial 
Commission, State Office Bldg., Hartford. 1947. Free 
to residents of the state, $0.50 (to nonresidents), quan- 
tity rates. 


photographs and pen sketches by the author. Pp. 279. A selected list of approximately 700 books, periodicals, etc. 


Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 1948. $4.00. e 
A story of adventure on the Gasconade River; suitable for 
boys from 12 to 14 years of age. 


Stoops, EMERY, et al. (prepared by). A High School Unit 
on the Contribution of Education to American De- 
j mocracy. Mimeographed. Pp. 81. California Teachers 
Merritt, Francis E. Social Problems on the Home Association, Southern Section, 612 Figueroa St., Los 
Front. Pp. x+258. Harper. 1948. $3.50. Angeles. 1947 " 
A study of social disorders caused by the second World a ? 
War setting forth positive conclusions for reversing the e 
trend. e TROTIER, ARNOLD H. (editor). Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
; : cepted by American Universities, 1946-1947. Pp. 100. 
Pars, Sim BERNARD. A Wandering Student. Pp. xv + H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New York 
448, Syracuse University Press in co-operation with 52. 1948. $2.50 , 
Howell, Soskin and Company. 1948. $4.50. Presents subject matter, location, manner of reproduction, 
A book about Russia that should aid in creating a better and availability of dissertations accepted during the last 
understanding of life in the Soviet Union. academic year. 


PeTers, CHARLES C. Teaching High School History and 
Social Studies for Citizenship Training. Pp. 192. Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 1948. $1.00; 


quantity rates. 
A report of the study of the university’s experiment in 
democratic, action-centered education. - 


Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Pp. 156. NEA, Washington 6. 
1947. $1.00. 


Copies may be obtained from the secretary, Charles W. 
Hunt, president, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


° WALRAVEN, MARGARET KESSLER, AND ALFRED L. HALL- 
Proceedings of Annual Meetings (Atlantie City—Chi- QuEsT. Teaching through the Elementary School Li- 
cago). Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Association for brary. Pp. 183. H. W. Wilson Company. 1948. 
Student Teaching. Pp. 130. Published by the Associ- $3.00. 
ation. 1947. $1.00. For teachers, librarians, and administrators. 


Presents discussions on audio-visual aids in teacher edu- 

cation and on bier set ems eo programs of student teaching. e 
Copies may be obtained from Allen D. Patterson, State 
Teachers Collene Leuk Man, So. Weaver, RicHArD M. Ideas Have Consequences. Pp. 


190. The University of Chicago Press. 1948. $2.75. 


and 
973, % A penetrating analysis of the moral breakdown in our 
ork. RAPHAEL, MAx. Prehistoric Pottery and Civilization in present civilization. 
Egypt. Illustrated. Published for the Bollingen . 
n of Foundation, Washington, D. C., by Pantheon Books, Wrenn, C. GILBERT. Building Self-Confidence. Pp. v+ 


orld. Inc., 41 Washington Square, New York 12. 1947. 29. Stanford University Press. 1948. $0.35. 
$7.50. Simply stated suggestions are offered that should help in 
Translated by Norbert Guterman. establishing an understanding of self. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 


The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


“A man never stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.” 




















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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The method by which more than 250 emphasizing 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 


receive their tuition and other fees in BRAZILIAN STUD I ES 


full at the beginning of the term. and the Portuguese Language 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


, ee @e 
hances good will. 
A descriptive brochure will be sent June 11-July 17, 1948 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


For details, write Dr. T. Lynn Smith, Director 





Institute for Brazilian Studies 
































INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Scholarship High Standards 
Thirty-six Well-Established Schools 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
e*eee 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 


eeee 
A Directory and Information will be sent upon request 


TEACHER PLACEMENT INQUIRIES ANSWERED WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


eeee 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATIONS OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Howard Hunt Pattee, General Secretary 
645 West Tenth Street Claremont, California 


























